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The  Poverty  Myth 


No  myth  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
seems  to  be  accepted  more  generally 
than  the  traditional  story  of  his  abject 
poverty.  Any  attempt  to  visualize  a 
more  favorable  home  life  for  the 
growing  child  than  most  biographers 
have  ascribed  for  him  meets  with  gen- 
eral disapproval.  The  moment  one 
tries  to  elevate  the  Lincoln  youth 
above  the  sordid  level  accorded  him 
by  folklore,  there  is  a  cry  that  realism 
is  being  violated. 

The  "Shiftless  Father  Myth"  dis- 
cussed in  a  recent  number  of  the  Kins- 
man is  in  a  measure  related  to  the 
tradition  of  Lincoln's  poverty,  but 
while  it  was  more  directly  concerned 
with  traits  and  characteristics  and  cer- 
tain exhibits  which  might  be  studied 
from  the  viewpoint  of  inherited  ten- 
dencies, this  approach  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  more  physical 
surroundings  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
parental  home. 

Until  Lincoln  can  be  lifted  out  of 
the  "stagnant  putrid  pool"  of  poverty 
and      wretchedness     where     William 


Herndon  placed  him,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  approach  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  a  study  of  the  environmen- 
tal influences  which  surrounded  him 
and  which  in  a  large  measure  ac- 
counted for  his  progress  and  achieve- 
ments. 

When  Lincoln  was  first  interviewed 
by  a  campaign  biographer  for  histori- 
cal information  about  himself,  he  re- 
plied that  it  would  be  folly  to  make 
anything  out  of  his  early  life  as  it 
could  be  condensed  into  the  single 
line  found  in  Gray's  Elepy,  "The  short 
and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.'' 

It  is  agreed  upon  by  all  students 
of  Lincoln  that  his  parents  were  poor, 
hut  it  is  not  admitted  by  any  informed 
biographers  that  his  parents  were 
poverty-stricken?  Thev  should  never 
be  associated  with  people  who  live  in 
shanties  by  the  railroad  or  in  the 
slums  of  grr  it  cities,  and  if  they  were 
living  toda\  it  is  very  certain  they 
would  not  be  listed  among  the  families 
on  relief. 
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When  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father 
of  Abraham,  approached  old  age  and 
moved  to  Illinois,  the  best  and  most 
active  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent. 
With  some  of  his  second  wife's  rela- 
tives settling  down  upon  him  and 
wresting  out  of  him  all  the  financial 
help  he  was  able  to  give,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  he  fell  below  the  eco- 
nomic level  on  which  he  had  lived  all 
the  days  when  Abraham  was  growing 
to  manhood.  Young  Lincoln,  how- 
ever, was  free  from  the  environment 
of  his  father's  house  within  a  few 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  family 
in  Illinois. 

Abraham  came  from  a  typical 
American  frontier  home,  humble  to 
be  sure  but  nevertheless  an  average 
pioneer  home,  one  similar  to  those  of 
the  great  common  people  of  the  West. 
To  place  the  Lincolns  on  a  lower  level 
than  this  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the 
facts  on  their  economic  status  which 
are  available  in  duly  authorized  pub- 
lic records.  Some  purely  traditional 
statements  relating  to  the  poverty 
stricken  conditions  of  the  Lincolns 
are  exhibited  and  then  exposed  to  the 
light  of  documentary  evidence. 

Earnings 

"Seven  years  passed  and  his 
[Abraham's]  eighth  birthday  ap- 
proached. All  this  while  Thomas 
Lincoln  had  somehow  kept  his  fam- 
ily in  food,  but  never  had  he  money 
in  his  pocket." 

Stephenson,  Nathanial  Wright, 
Lincoln,  p.  9. 

Wages  are  often  the  basis  on  which 
people  judge  the  relative  prosperity 
of  men  who  make  up  the  laboring 
(lasses  of  the  country.  One  is  not 
usuall)   called  a   poverty-stricken   in- 


dividual if  he  has  cash  or  is  able  to 
raise  it.  As  far  as  we  can  learn  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  father,  during  the  days 
Abraham  was  growing  to  maturity, 
was  not  without  the  necessities  of  life. 
When  Thomas  Lincoln  was  twenty- 
one  years  old,  he  was  working  for 
Samuel  Haycraft,  Sr.,  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  Kentucky,  and  the  old  account 
book  kept  by  Haycraft  which  noted 
the  hours  he  worked  and  the  pay 
credits  is  in  the  archives  of  the  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Foundation.  Be- 
tween July  13  and  September  17, 
1797,  Thomas  was  paid  fifteen  pounds 
for  labor,  or  the  equivalent  of  about 
sixty  dollars. 

For  a  year  or  more  he  lived  with 
his  Uncle  Isaac  in  Tennessee  and  un- 
doubtedly received  a  fair  wage  for  his 
labor  as  his  uncle  was  a  prosperous 
farmer.  Beginning  with  the  year  1803, 
when  Thomas  was  reimbursed  six  dol- 
lars for  guarding  a  prisoner,  his  name 
continually  appears  on  the  Hardin 
County  record  books  as  the  recipient 
of  fees  paid  to  him  for  public  services 
rendered.  By  the  close  of  1803  he  had 
saved  over  five  hundred  dollars,  part 
of  which  he  invested  in  a  farm. 

During  the  year  1804  he  was  be- 
ginning to  ply  his  trade  as  a  carpenter 
in  earnest  and  was  making  frequent 
purchases  of  carpenter's  equipment 
at  the  Bleakley  &  Montgomery  store 
in  Klizabethtown.  He  was  also  operat- 
ing his  farm,  and  he  received  a  credit 
of  three  pounds  or  about  twelve  dol- 
lars for  some  beef  he  delivered  to  the 
merchants  on  October  16. 

In  1805  the  year  before  Thomas 
Lincoln  married  Nancy  Hanks,  he  was 
steadily  at  work  in  Flizabethtown. 
Three  months  of  the  time  he  served 
as  a   patroller   in  the  detachment  of 
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Christopher  Bush.  One  note  was  made 
payable  to  him  during  this  period 
amounting  to  seven  pounds  and  seven 
shillings.  About  this  time  he  also  en- 
tered into  a  contract  to  get  out  some 
lumber  for  Denton  Ceoghegan  and 
was  busily  engaged  in  carpentering. 

The  year  that  Thomas  Lincoln  was 
married  he  had  credits  entered  on  the 
Bleakley  &  Montgomery  store  books 
of  fifty  pounds  or  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  Of  this  fact  we  may  feel 
sure,  that  Nancy  Hanks  did  not  marry 
a  poverty-stricken  man  but  a  pioneer 
who  had  been  fairly  euccessful  in 
earning  money  in  a  country  where 
ready  money  was  scarce. 

This  man  was  able  to  pay  two  hun- 
dred dollars  cash  for  a  farm  three 
months  before  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born,  which  should  not  allow  him  to 
be  classed  among  the  poverty-stricken. 
He  also  had  cash  to  purchase  another 
farm  and  livestock  before  leaving 
Kentucky.  Upon  migrating  to  Indiana 
he  entered  land  and  soon  paid  the 
necessary  fee  to  claim  it. 

A  little  over  a  year  after  the  death 
of  Nancy  Hanks,  in  1818,  he  returned 
to  Kentucky  and  paid  off  the  debts  of 
the  Widow  Johnston  before  their  wed- 
ding was  solemnized. 

Thomas  Lincoln  continued  his  car- 
pentering in  Spencer  County,  Indiana, 
and  combined  it  with  farming,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  his  economic 
standing  was  below  that  of  the  aver- 
age family  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Lincoln  family  was  never  re- 
ferred to  in  Indiana  as  a  poverty- 
stricken   group. 

Property 

"He  [Thomas  Lincoln]  was 
placed  in  possession  of  several  tracts 


of  land  at  different  times  in  hii  life, 
but  was  never  able  to  pay  for  a 
single  one  of  them." 

Herndon  and  Weik,  Hcrndon't 
Lincoln,  Vol.   1,  p.   12. 

If  one  approaches  a  study  of  the 
Lincolns'  economic  conditions 
through  the  real  estate  transactions 
of  the  father,  he  is  surprised  to  learn 
of  the  many  acquisitions  of  land 
which  Thomas  Lincoln  made  up  to 
the  time  Abraham  Lincoln  left  his 
father's  house  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one. 

We  have  already  shown  that  Thomas 
was  able  to  earn  wages  through  car- 
pentry work  and  hard  labor  and  that 
he  was  also  able  to  provide  for  his 
family  through  his  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Most  of  the  surplus  money  over 
that  which  he  needed  for  his  family 
was  put  into  land. 

Thomas  Lincoln's  first  land  was  a 
two  hundred  acre  tract  acquired  in 
Cumberland  County,  Kentucky,  in 
1801.  In  1803  he  purchased  the  Mill 
Creek  farm  in  Hardin  County,  Ken- 
tucky, which  consisted  of  230  acres 
for  which  he  paid  118  pounds  cash 
or  the  equivalent  of  about  $450.00. 
Possibly  he  may  have  sold  the  Cum- 
berland County  land  to  help  finance 
the  Hardin  County  project. 

On  the  Mill  Creek  tract  he  settled 
his  mother,  his  sister,  and  her  hus- 
band. Here  he  also  made  his  home 
until  his  marriage.  He  then  purchased 
two  house  lots  and  a  cabin  in  Eliza- 
bethtown  where  he  lived  for  two 
years. 

The  birthplace  farm  was  acquired 
in  the  month  of  November  1808.  It 
contained  340  acres  and  Thomas  Lin- 
coln paid  two  hundred  dollars  cash 
for  it.   When  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
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born  three  months  later,  his  father 
was  in  possession  of  at  least  570  acres 
of  land,  two  dwellings,  and  possibly 
an  additional  200  acres  in  Cumber- 
land County,  along  with  two  house 
lots  and  a  cabin  in  Elizabethtown. 
This  was  a  fairly  good  estate  for  "a 
man  struggling  with  poverty." 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  his 
father  left  Kentucky  chiefly  because 
of  difficulty  with  land  titles,  and  when 
he  later  purchased  for  an  unknown 
financial  consideration  a  tract  of  land 
nnd  a  cabin  on  Knob  Creek  where  he 
moved  his  family  in  1811,  he  was 
soon  to  find  that  three  of  his  purchases 
were  faulty  in  title  and  in  boundary 
specifications.   He  engaged  in  litiga- 


tion over  them  and,  although  he  was 
not  found  at  fault  in  any  of  the  trans- 
actions, he  likely  lost  much  of  what 
he  had  put  into  them. 

After  settling  in  Indiana  and  fol- 
lowing the  usual  custom  of  pioneers, 
he  entered  one-quarter  section  of  land, 
160  acres,  in  Spencer  County,  making 
the  necessary  payments  later  on  in 
1827.  Following  the  example  of  his 
neighbors  he  relinquished  the  poorer 
one-half  of  his  quarter  section  to  the 
government  and  got  credit  to  complete 
payment  on  the  80  acres  where  he 
had  built  his  home.  He  then  purchased 
20  acres  adjacent  to  his  80  acres  to 
round  out  a  100  acre  tract.  This  he 
occupied  until  he  moved  to  Illinois 
in  1830. 

To  summarize,  Thomas  Lincoln  had 
purchased  between  the  years  1801  and 
1830,  1180  acres  of  land  with  the 
buildings  upon  them  and  also  two 
town  house  lots  and  a  cabin.  The  land 
deal  in  Indiana  seems  to  be  the  only 
instance  where  he  used  sales  money 
from  one  tract  to  pay  for  another. 

It  can  be  said  for  a  certainty  that 
Thomas  Lincoln  never  established  a 
permanent  residence  on  any  land  that 
he  did  not  own.  He  was  not  what  was 
commonly  called  a  squatter  at  any 
time,  and  as  far  as  we  know  he  never 
lived  on  a  rented  piece  of  property. 
He  was  a  freeholder  throughout  his 
entire  life,  and  not  many  life  long 
property  owners  can  be  classed  as 
poverty-stricken  people. 

Dwellings 

"Nobody  alleges  that  he  ever 
built  a  house,  or  pretended  to  do 
more  than  a  few  little  odd  jobs 
connected  'with  such  an  undertak- 
ing." 
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Lamon,  Ward  Hill,  The  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  p.  9. 

Pictures  of  dilapidated  old  cabins 
which  were  once  said  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Lincolns  have  done 
much  to  support  the  myth  about  the 
poverty  of  the  Lincolns.  The  most 
notable  instance  is  the  widely  circu- 
lated picture  of  a  shed  on  an  alley  in 
Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  which  early 
biographers  called  the  birthplace  of 
Lincoln.  Neither  Abraham  Lincoln 
nor  his  parents  ever  lived  in  the  struc- 
ture. 

The  famous  birthplace  cabin  at 
Hodgenville  has  been  so  mutilated 
and  reduced  in  size  in  order  to  fit 
properly  into  the  memorial  structure 
that  one  is  greatly  deceived  if  he  con- 
cludes that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  in  a  cabin  so  small.  There  has 
also  been  rebuilt  on  the  Knob  Creek 
farm  of  the  Lincolns,  a  cabin  which 
had  no  association  whatever  with  the 
Lincoln  family. 

No  dwelling  of  the  Lincolns  has 
been  misrepresented  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  the  early  cabin  home  of  the 
family  in  Indiana.  Nearly  every  biog- 
rapher who  has  mentioned  the  In- 
diana residence  has  copied  the  story 
of  the  half-faced  camp  as  told  by 
Herndon.  He  said  it  was  "enclosed  on 
all  sides  but  one.  It  had  neither  floor, 
door,  nor  windows.  In  this  forbidding 
hovel  these  doughty  emigrants  braved 
the  exposure  of  the  varying  seasons 
for  an  entire  year." 

Abraham  Lincoln  positively  refutes 
this  Herndon  exaggeration  by  men- 
tioning an  incident  which  happened 
in  what  he  described  as  a  "new  log 
cabin"  shortly  after  the  Lincolns 
reached    Indiana.   There   is   a   photo- 


graph extant  of  the  old  Lincoln  home 
in  Indiana  made  more  than  thirty-five 
years  after  the  Lincolns  had  occupied 
it.  Inasmuch  as  it  had  been  used  for 
a  storage  house  for  many  years  before 
the  picture  was  taken,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  it  would  present  a  very 
good  likeness  of  the  home  when  oc- 
cupied by  the  Lincolns. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  homes  occupied  by  the  Lincoln 
family  when  Abraham  was  living 
with  them  were  different  in  structure 
from  the  other  log  cabins  in  the  com- 
munity where  they  resided.  The  fact 
that  Thomas  Lincoln  owned  rather 
than  rented  the  cabins  would  imply 
more  interest  in  their  condition,  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  cabinet-maker 
himself  and  an  expert  woodsman 
would  indicate  his  home  would  not 
be  inferior  to  the  average  pioneer  log 
cabin. 

There  does  not  now  exist  an  exact 
replica  of  any  log  cabin  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  ever  lived  with  his 
parents.  There  is  not  available  a  pic- 
ture of  any  Lincoln  cabin  as  it  ap- 
peared at  the  time  it  was  occupied  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  parents. 
But  we  may  conclude  that  the  Lin- 
colns occupied  new  log  cabins  instead 
of  old  tumbledown  structures  a  cen- 
tury old  which  are  now  exhibited  as 
typical  of  the  Lincoln  dwellings. 

It  is  no  mark  of  poverty  to  have 
been  born  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky  in  the  year  1809.  Very 
few  children  born  in  western  Ken- 
tucky at  that  early  date  were  born  in 
any  other  type  of  structure.  One  needs 
more  evidence  of  the  Lincoln  family's 
poverty  than  the  fact  that  Abraham 
was  horn  in  a  log  cabin. 
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Live  Stock 

"Where  he  [Thomas  Lincoln] 
got  the  horses  on  this  occasion  [mi- 
gration to  Indiana],  it  is  impossible 
to  say;  but  they  were  likely  bor- 
rowed from  his  brother-in-law, 
Krurae." 

Lamon,  Ward  Hill,  The  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  p.  20. 

In  the  pioneer  day  live  stock  was 
an  important  factor  in  estimating  the 
economic  standing  of  the  settler.  This 
was  especially  true  as  slaves,  so 
classified,  were  usually  entered  in 
the  appraisal  list  of  an  estate.  It  is 
true  that  the  parents  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  did  not  own  slaves,  yet  there 
were  many  well-to-do  families  who 
did  not  acquire  slaves  because  of 
their  opposition  to  the  system. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  cattle  and 
hogs  were  not  listed  in  the  commis- 
sioner's tax  book,  but  we  do  know 
that  the  Lincolns  were  well  supplied 
with  both.  We  have  records  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  having  disposed  of  beef  and 
pork  to  the  merchants  and  also  having 
purchased  stock  for  his  own  use. 

When  Thomas  Lincoln  was  twenty- 
one  years  old,  he  listed  two  horses  for 
taxation  and  apparently  was  never 
without  one  or  more  horses  during  the 
rest  of  his  Kentucky  and  Indiana 
days.  In  181 5,  the  year  Abraham  was 
six  years  old,  tax  records  of  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky,  show  that  Thomas 
was  in  possession  of  four  horses,  one 
of  them  a  stallion  on  which  an  extra 
tax  was  paid. 

The  commissioner's  book  in  which 
these  1815  taxes  are  listed  contains 
the  names  of  104  men  who  were 
neighbors  of  the  Lincolns  on  Knob 
Creek.  Only  six  of  these  10-1  tithables 
had   as    many    or    more    horses   than 


Thomas  Lincoln.  This  was  the  year 
before  the  family  left  for  Indiana 
when  one  author  states  that  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Lincolns  was 
transported  on  the  backs  of  two  bor- 
rowed horses. 

Nourishment 

"Enlow  searched  everywhere  in 
the  cabin  [Thomas  Lincoln's]  for  a 
morsel  of  food,  but  the  rough 
shelves  were  as  bare  as  the  walls." 

Gore,  J.  Rogers,  The  Boyhood  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  p.  3  3. 

Poverty-stricken  people  are  usually 
undernourished.  When  Abraham  Lin- 
coln reached  twenty-one  years  of  age 
he  weighed  two  hundred  pounds.  His 
stepmother  has  said  that  he  was  never 
so  heavy  again  as  he  was  in  the  In- 
diana days.  There  were  probably 
times  when  the  Lincolns  did  not  have 
very  much  of  a  variety  of  food.  Possi- 
bly Abraham  often  could  have  eaten 
more  of  certain  kinds  of  food  of  which 
he  was  very  fond  if  there  had  been  an 
over  supply,  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  at  any  time  un- 
dernourished. 

We  know  that  Thomas  Lincoln  had 
live  stock  and  especially  milk  cows 
and  hogs.  At  one  sale  he  attended  in 
Kentucky  when  Abraham  was  a  small 
boy,  he  purchased  the  most  valuable 
heifer  sold  at  the  auction.  When  the 
Lincolns  left  the  Knob  Creek  farm  for 
Indiana  in  1816,  Thomas  Lincoln  left 
two  hundred  bushels  of  corn  stored 
in  the  loft  of  Caleb  Hazel's  cabin. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  Lin- 
colns were  living  in  the  wilderness 
country  of  Indiana  from  the  time 
Abraham  was  seven  until  he  was 
twenty-one,  and  there  was  much  wild 
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game  in  the  woods.  He  tells  how  as  a 
boy  of  eight  years  he  killed  a  wild 
turkey  with  his  father's  rifle.  The  Lin- 
coins  lived  near  a  famous  salt  lick  to 
which  animals  were  attracted.  Dennis 
Hanks  tells  about  the  large  amount 
of  game  he  killed  while  living  close 
by  the  Lincolns. 

It  does  not  appear  as  if  a  boy  who 
reached  the  height  of  six  feet  four 
inches  at  sixteen  years  of  age  could 
be  called  an  undernourished  child  of 
a  poverty-stricken  family. 

Apparel 

"Abe  and  his  sister  Nancy 
[Sarah],  the  ragged  and  hapless 
little  strangers  to  her  [stepmoth- 
er's] blood,  were  given  an  equal 
place  in  her  affections.  They  were 
half  naked,  and  she  clad  them  from 
the  stores  of  clothing  she  had  laid 
up  for  her  own." 

Lamon,  Ward  Hill,  The  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  p.  31. 

The  Lincolns  were  poor  and  there 
were  possibly  pinching  times  through 
which  they  passed.  There  may  have 
been  severe  winters  when  their  bodies 
may  have  been  cold,  for  lack  of  warm 
clothing  by  day  and  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient bedding  at  night,  because  of 
poorly  heated  homes. 

Thomas  Lincoln  as  a  young  man  at 
the  time  he  was  courting  Nancy  Hanks 
was  certainly  well  groomed.  The 
ledgers  kept  by  Bleakley  &  Montgom- 
ery at  Llizabethtown,  Kentucky,  make 
us  feel  that  possibly  Thomas  was 
somewhat  of  a  dandy  during  those 
early  days  as  he  had  plenty  of  sur- 
plus cash  to  his  account. 

On  Now  Year's  Day  1805  he  pur- 
chased a  new  beaver  hat  and  paid  one 


pound  and  sixteen  shillings  or  about 
seven  dollars  for  it.  A  little  later  he 
bought  a  pair  of  suspenders  costing 
nine  shillings  or  about  two  dollars. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
when  he  really  put  on  the  fine  clothes. 
One  may  search  through  the  account 
book  of  Bleakley  &  Montgomery's 
ledger  and  observe  many  purchases 
of  cloth  for  men's  suits,  but  he  will 
find  only  one  instance  where  a  man 
paid  more  money  for  his  wedding 
outfit  than  Thomas  Lincoln  did  for 
his.  The  cloth  alone  cost  him  about 
sixty  dollars  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tailor's  bill  for  having  the  suits  made. 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe Abraham  Lincoln's  dress  as  a 
small  boy  have  drawn  entirely  upon 
their  imaginations,  and  while  his 
clothes  were  probably  very  plain, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  dressed 
unlike  other  pioneer  boys  of  that  day. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  thrown 
upon  his  apparel  in  a  statement  he 
made  to  Peter  Smith  in  1860  when 
Smith  interviewed  him  about  his  trip 
from  Indiana  to  Illinois.  Smith  re- 
ferred to  Lincoln's  going  barefoot  on 
this  occasion,  and  Lincoln  corrected 
him  and  said:  "I  was  afoot  but  not 
barefooted.  In  my  young  days  I  fre- 
quently went  barefooted,  but  on  that 
occasion  I  had  on  a  substantial  pair 
of  shoes — it  was  a  cold  day  in  March 
and  I  never  went  barefooted  in  cold 
weather." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Lin- 
colns' wearing  apparel  or  their  bed 
clothing  was  inferior  to  the  average 
pioneer  family  in  the  wilderness,  and 
they  could  not  be  set  aside  as  poverty- 
stricken  people  from  their  general  ap- 
pearance at  least. 
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Two  Buggy-ride  Reminiscences 

William  Herndon  claimed  that  on 
one  occasion  when  he  was  riding  in  a 
buggy  with  Abraham  Lincoln  "on  a 
hot  overlapping  spring  creek  on  the 
road  to  Petersburg,  two  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  this  city  (Springfield, 
111.],  about  1851"  that  Lincoln  volun- 
tarily told  him  of  his  mother's  down- 
fall and  the  general  "lasciviousness" 
of  her  people.  Herndon  gave  as  a  rea- 
son for  this  confidential  statement,  the 
close  parallel  of  his  mother's  exper- 
iences with  a  case  they  were  to  try  in 
court.  It  was  a  sordid  picture  that 
Herndon  remembered. 

Four  years  before  Herndon's  bug- 
gy-ride story  was  revealed  to  Lamon, 
Leonard  Swett  wrote  a  letter  to  Hern- 
don about  an  incident  which  occurred 
in  the  court  at  Clinton,  Illinois,  where 
Lincoln  had  been  trying  a  case  in 
which  he  found  it  advantageous  to 
refer  for  illustrative  purposes  to  some 
of  his  own  early  experiences. 

Apparently  it  was  at  this  time  that 
Swett  had  his  famous  buggy-ride  with 
Lincoln.  He  writes  "in  the  fall  of  1853 
I  was  riding  with  him  in  a  buggy  from 
DeWitt  County  to  Champaign,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  miles,  upon  the 
business  of  nttending  this  court,  and 
as  we  were  traveling  a  prairie  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  width  and 
nearing  Champaign,  I  said  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  'I  have  heard  a  great  many 
curious  incidents  of  your  early  life 
and  I  would  be  obliged  if  you  would 
begin  at  your  earliest  recollections  and 
tell  me  the  story  of  it  continuously.' 


The  season  and  the  surrounding! 
seemed  adapted  to  lazy  story  telling. 
The  weather  was  the  perfection  of 
Indian  Summer  time,  and  the  tall 
grasses  covered  the  prairie  every- 
where like  ripened  grain." 

Swett  then  gave  as  near  as  possible 
the  story  as  told  by  Lincoln  of  his 
youth,  including  his  deep  respect  for 
his  mother.  Then  as  a  sort  of  a  sum- 
mary Swett  in  his  own  words  made 
this  comment: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  told  this  story  as  the 
story  of  a  happy  childhood.  There  was 
nothing  sad  nor  pinched,  and  nothing 
of  want,  and  no  allusions  to  want,  in 
any  part  of  it.  His  own  description  of 
his  youth  was  that  of  a  joyous,  happy 
boyhood.  It  was  told  with  mirth  and 
glee,  and  illustrated  by  pointed  anec- 
dote, often  interrupted  by  his  jocund 
laugh  which  echoed  over  the  prairies. 
His  biographers  have  given  to  his 
early  life  the  spirit  of  suffering  and 
want,  and  as  one  reads  them,  he  feels 
like  tossing  him  pennies  for  his  re- 
lief. Mr.  Lincoln  gave  no  such  descrip- 
tion, nor  is  such  description  true.  His 
was  just  such  life  as  has  always  ex- 
isted and  now  exists  in  the  frontier 
States,  and  such  boys  are  not  suffer- 
ing, but  are  rather  like  Whittier's 
"Barefoot  boy  with  cheeks  of  tan," 
and  I  doubt  not  Mr.  Lincoln  in  after- 
life would  gladly  have  exchanged  the 
pleasures  of  gratified  ambition  and  of 
power  for  those  hours  of  happy  con- 
tentment and  rest." 

"Leonard    Swett." 

•Alien  Thormllkr  Rire.  Krminitcrnrr*  of  Abra- 
ham I.inroln  By  I)i*tinirui*hrd  Men  of  Hit 
Time,  p.  468.  North  American  Review,  New 
York    1HR8. 
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